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THE PROPOSED FEDERAL WAGE AND HOUR LEGISLATION 


By 


ISADOR LUBIN, COMMISSIONER 
BUREAU OF LaBOR STATISTICS 


The 


the Federal 


legislation to establish minimum wage rates 


aims of proposed 


maximum hours of work in industry are, 
protect employers 
other 


and 


first, to from unfair 


competition of employers whose sub- 


standard working conditions--low wages, long 
child 


and, 


labor --give them unfair 
to enable 


standard of 


hours, and 


advantage, second, workers 


to attain a reasonably decent 
together with sufficient leisure time 


recreation and rest. 


living, 
for 

PROTECTION OF FAIR EMPLOYERS 
Many employers who desire to pay high 
treat their workers fairly cannot 


to meet the 
who underbid 


wages and 


do so because they are forced 
competition of other producers 

paying low wages and requiring long 
Under the National Industrial 
a successful attempt was made 


by estab- 


them by 
hours of work. 
Recovery Act 
to raise the level of competition 
lishing minimum wages and a 40-hour week for 
all manufacturing industries. But when the 
N.R.A, invalidated by the Supreme Court 
the standards no had the 
force of law. 


was 
code longer 


A comparison of conditions during 
the last month of the N.R.A. and the corre- 
sponding month a year later shows very 
clearly that many employers did not hesitate 
to reduce wage rates and to require their 
employees to work longer hours. In the 
steel industry, for example, whereas only 
3 percent of the workers were employed for 
than 40 hours a week during the last 
month of the N.R.A., 67 percent worked more 
40 hours per week a year later. In 


industry 90 percent of the 


more 


than 


the hardware 


employees worked less than 40 hours per week 
in May 1935. A year later nearly two-thirds 
worked more than 40 hours The 
trend toward a longer workweek has, of course, 
been partly due to improved business conditions, 
but unquestionably many employers who desired 
to adhere to the 40-hour-week maximum were 
compelled to the hours of work in 
order to hold their 
with other employers who lengthened hours. 


per week. 


increase 


markets in competition 


In many instances the longer workweek 
was accompanied by substantial reductions in 
the hourly earnings of the workers employed. 
The unfair advantage gained by wage-cutting 
employers is clearly illustrated in the case 
of the cotton-garment industry. In 177 
identical establishments the total number of 
man-hours worked increased about 14 percent 
1935 and May 1936. The number 
in these establishments 
increased by only 2.5 percent. At the same 
time hourly earnings were so reduced that 
despite the 14 percent increase in man-hours 
of employment, the total pay roll actually 
fell by a little more than 1 percent. 


between May 
of persons employed 


An analysis of what happened in various 
cotton-garment manufacturing plants indicates 
quite clearly the breakdown in wage and hour 
standards. Twenty-three of 177 establishments 
either maintained their wages or decreased 
them but slightly during the l12months follow- 
ing the nullification of the N.R.A. At the 
end of the year these firms were employing 
nearly 10 percent fewer workers. They worked 
about 5 percent fewer man-hours than they did 
during the year ending May 1935. In 11 other 
establishments average hourly earnings 
declined by more than 37.5 percent during 





The number of employees in these 
increased 34 per- 
increased 
than 60 percent. Despite the large 
the man-hours of employment, 
hourly earnings of the 


the year. 
establishments, 
cent and the 


however, 
man-hours’ worked 
more 
increase in 


the reduction in 











workers employed was sufficiently great to 
WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK IN AMERICAN INDUSTRIES IN MAY 1937 
NUMBER OF NUMBER OF 
AVERAGE WORKWEEK MANUFACTURING NONMANUF ACTUR | NG 
INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES 
Total ..«. 89 16 
Less than 36 hours . . > 3 
36 amd under 40 hours. 26 3 
40 and under 44 hours . 43 5 
44 and under 48 hours . 8 5 
48 hours or more... 3 re) 

















average weekly wage income from 
$10.90 in May 1935 to $8.25 in May 1936. 
As a rule, the largest wage cuts in these 
industries occurred more frequently in the 
establishments that had been paying the 
lowest wages in 1935 and took place most 
infrequently in the establishments that had 
the highest average wages in 1935. 


cut their 


In the cotton-textile industry most firms 
experienced an increased volume of business. 
Even here, however, the establishments where 
hourly earnings increased suffered a loss of 
competitive position. Their business picked 
up about 5 percent, while in establishments 
where the hourly earnings of the employees 
declined from 2.5 to 7.5 percent, the 
business done, as measured by man-hours 
of employment, increased by 23 percent. 
Eighteen firms that reduced hourly earnings 
by 17 percent or more increased their man- 
hours of employment by almost 58 percent. 


The tendency for low-wage and long-hour 
employers to take business away from employers 
striving to maintain fair labor standards 
to industries engaged in 
their products. 


was not confined 
Nation-wide distribution of 


In the brick and tile industry, for example, 
which usually produces for a more localized 
market, similar conditions prevailed. 


Although 


° 


in business 
this 
business, as 


pick-up favorably 
producers in 
increases in 
employment, were 
lowered wages. 
the wages of 


the general 
affected most 
the largest 
measured by man-hours of 
recorded by employers who 
Establishments that increased 
their employees from 7.5 to 17.5 percent 
reported a 36 percent increase in business, 
but the business of firms that cut 
from 7.5 to 22.5 advanced 62 per- 
cent. Twelve establishments’ that 
the hourly earnings of their employees by 
more than 22 percent gained 135 percent in 
volume of business. Other industries, such 
as hardware, sawmills, metal works, electric 
machinery, and paper and pulp 
reveal much the same situation. 


industry, 


wages 
percent 
reduced 


paper boxes, 


show that the most effi- 
render the 


These figures 
cient producers or those who 
greatest service to society do not necessa- 
rily secure the lead in the race for economic 
returns. All too frequently economic victory-- 
profits -- go to those who can take the greatest 


advantage of their fellow men. By cutting 











wages, compelling labor to work inhumanly 
long hours, and employing children, many a 
producer has not only weathered economic 
HOURLY EARNINGS IN AMERICAN INDUSTRIES IN MAY 1937 
T 
NUMBER OF NUMBER OF 
AVERAGE EARNINGS PER HOUR MANUF ACTUR I NG NONMANUF ACTUR ING 
INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES 
| 
feel «ss 89 16 
Less than 40 cents .. Ry 2 
40 and under 50 cents . 13 1 
SO and under 60 cents . 23 7 
60 and under 7) cents . 33 1 
70 and under 80 cents . 10 2 
& cents or more... 3 6 

















storms but has actually profited from them, 
and he has usually done so at the expense 
of his competitor who has refused to stoop 
to similar tactics. In too many instances 
the ability to sweat one’s labor has sup- 
planted efficiency as the determinant of 
business success. 
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NEED FOR HIGHER STANDARD OF LIVING 


Recent studies of incomes and expend- 
ures of American wage earners clearly 
indicate the necessity for an assured 


minimum hourly wage together witha reasonable 


opportunity for employment. The evidence 


hows that a large portion of the working 


lation suffers a shortage of the neces- 


Opui 


saries of life because of 


~ 


inadequate incomes. 
The standard of living of these wage earners 


is far below that which is commonly accepted 
as the American standard of living. 


_ 


hese low-income groups are found in 


cities and towns and in rural areas throughout 


taking care of the family's needs for food, 


clothing, and housing, itis only infrequently 
that the amount left over for other purposes 
is equal to one-third of the family income. 


A very large percentage of working- 


some cities than 
Studied -- had 
$1,250 per 
that this 
income of all wage 


Frequently, 


class families -- in more 
families 
than 


emphasized 


50 percent of the 
incomes of less 
It should be 
resents the 

in the 


several 


year. 

rep- 
earners 
even with 
contributing to the family 
support, the total income still falls 
far below $1,250 per year. 


family. 


workers 












































so much of the family income that there is 


relatively little left for clothing, medical 


care, and house furnishings, to say nothing 


oft 


of education and recreation. It is only at 


the highest economic levels that families of 


wage earners can afford frequent movies, an 


automobile, and clothing which is sufficient 


rn 


in amount and at the same time has some style. 


Even at these higher levels, however, after 


ANNUAL INCOME OF FAMILIES OF EMPLOYED WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS, I935~-36 
PERCENT OF FAMILIES WITH EARNINGS OF 
wctdha UNDER 5,200 PER YEAR) UNDER 41,800 PER YEAR | UNDER 92,400 PER YEAR 
NEW YORK 
95 PERcenT 6/5 PEacenr 85.5 PercenT 
PITTSBURGH 
26.5 PERcenr 96.5 PeacenT 
ST. LOUIS 
230 PERCENT 72.5 PeacenT 96.0 PErcenT 
BIRMINGHAM 
315 Percent 76.5 PERCENT 970 PERCENT 
SEATTLE 
/5.0 PERCENT 985 PERcenT 
the nited States, although within each Given an annual income of §$1,200-- 
city or town great variations in incomes and $100 amonth--what is available to the average 
in the standard of living are found. At the moderate sized family? 
lower levels there are no telephones, no It has been found that the average 
, running hot water in the homes, no electric worker's family living on the income of one 
refrigerators, no automobiles. Food claims full-time employed person pays in the neighbor- 


hood of $20 a monthforrent and an additional 
$15 for fuel, light, and other supplies. The 
living quarters which can be secured for $20 
a month fall far 
usually considered to be an adequate housing 


short of meeting what is 


standard. For the $20 paid out in rent in 
the average moderate sized city, the worker 
will usually get a flat or a half of a double 


house, or a four- or five-room frame house. 





In most instances, the house has no steam 
heat. The sanitary facilities vary greatly 
with city regulations. In some cities only 
two-thirds of the workers’ families have 
running hot water inside the house. Almost 
every third family has no gas or electricity 
for cooking. Relatively few have electric 
refrigerators and many still use the window 
sill or the cellar to keep their food fresh. 


The average family spends one-third of 
its income, about $8 a week, for food. On 
this restricted budget the diet will consist 
largely of the simpler staples such as flour, 
potatoes, bread, and pork. The consumption 
of green vegetables, fresh fruits, a greater 
variety of meats, and larger quantities of 
milk and eggs is considerably restricted. 
Only as the family income increases is it 
able to purchase many of these necessary 
foods, which are still often regarded by 
these workers as luxuries. When the amount 
of money spent for food by families of em- 
ployed workers is compared with the retail 
cost of what is considered to be a minimum 
adequate diet, itappears that in some cities 
less than one-third of the families of 
employed workers can afford to purchase that 
minimum diet. 


The third important item in a family 
budget is clothing. The representative 
wage-earner'’s family spends about 12 cents 
out of each dollar for clothes. In a family 
of four persons this means less than $4 a 
month per person. On the basis of the type 
of goods purchased by the wage earner whose 
expenditures have been studied, this means 
that the husband's suit must last for about 
3 years. He can hardly get a new overcoat 
more than once in 4 or 5 years. 


Another important item in the wage- 
earner's 
includes the private 
often considered a necessity in the American 
standard of living. Yet the study of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that over a 
period of a year only 15 out of every 100 
workers’ families bought a car. Twelve of 
these 15 bought a second-hand car and only 3 


were able to purchase new automobiles. 


budget is transportation. This 


automobile, which is 


The question of what the worker does 
with his income is of particular interest 


in discussing higher wages for low-paid 
It has been found, for example 
percentage of income spent for 
increases as the family 
rises. In Richmond, Va., white families 
earning $1,200 a year spend about $120 
on clothing. Families earning $2,000 spend 
about $225 on clothing. Thatis, an increase 
in the family income of about 60 percent 
almost doubles the family 
for clothing. This means that the textile 
industry, which 
immediately affected by legislation on wages 
and hours, stands to gain heavily from 
increases in the income of workers. 


employees. 
that the 


clothing income 


expenditures 


would probably be most 


PROPOSED WAGE AND HOUR LEGISLATION 


The Congress of the United States is 
now considering the Black-Connery Bill, 
intended to assure reasmable working standards 
for labor, to protect fair employers against 
unscrupulous competition, and to protect workers 
against unduly low wages and long hours. If 
this bill becomes law, the Federal Government 
will be empowered to prevent the shipment in 
interstate commerce of goods manufactured 
under substandard or oppressive labor condi- 
tions. Substandard labor conditions are 
defined to include employment beyond a maximum 
workweek, or at an hourly wage rate lower 
than the minimum to be established by the act. 
Child labor will berestricted by prohibiting 
shipment in interstate commerce of goods 
which are produced under oppressive child- 
labor conditions. 

The bill as reported tothe Senate provides 
for a labor standards board whose function will 
be to raise the existing wages in the lower-wage 
groups so as to approach as rapidly as prac- 
ticable a minimum wage of 40 cents per hour 
without curtailing opportunities for employment 
and without disturbance and dislocation of 
business and industry. The board would be 
directed to take into consideration the cost 
of living, wages established for similar work 
by collective-bargaining agreements, and wage 
rates voluntarily maintained by employers 
in the industries affected. 


i 
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HOURLY EARNINGS IN THE RAILRO.\D INDUSTRY 1929-1937 


NELSON M. BorTz 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The majority of railroad workers averaged 
hourly earnings in Marct 
1929, 


workers earned more this March than in March 


slightly higher 


1937 than in March and all groups of 


1933. An analysis of the wage statistics 
furnished the Interstate Commerce Commission 
‘lass I railroads indicates that 2 
for all groups of railroad 


combined were 


average 


hourly earnings 


65 cents in March 
March 1933, and 


employees 
¢ ++ oe 


year, 59 cents in 
nts in March 1929. 


4% "ents 


lagging considerably behind the 
1929. Only 


were employed by Class 1 rail- 


is still 


level of about two-thirds as 
many workers 
roads as in the corresponding month of 1929. 

Hourly Earnings by Groups of Employees. 
of all employees 


workers 


Nearly one-half railroad 


are maintenance engaged in keeping 


the railroad equipment in condition. Only 
one-fifth of the 
which 


Other groups of employees 


about railroad workers 


compose the crews operate passenger 


and freight trains. 























=< —==========—=—[—=—&x£_=£=>==_=_______—_—_—_—_—[—[——_ST[TSTS————— 
1] AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT AND HOURLY EARNINGS OF CLASS [I RAILROAD WORKERS 
| NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED EARNINGS PER HOUR 
| GROUP MARCH MARCH MARCH MARCH | MARCH | MARCH 
| 1937 1933 1929 1937 | 1933 | 1929 
[ a : In cents 
TOURER oc tse 1,101,003 | 919,881 |1,628,388 | 65.0 | 59.0 | 63.0 
] 
Executives, officials, and staff assistants 12,242 12,409 16,981 | — ae ania 
Professional, clerical, and general 174,584 | 162,636 268,477 | 63.0 | §7.0 | 62.0 
Maintenance of way and structures 206,844 | 175,453 351,634 ) 45.5 | 42.0 | 44.5 
Maintenance of equipment and stores 319,713 | 249,040 459,989 | 64.5 | 57.0 | 63.0 
Transportation (other than train, engine, and yard) 134,402 | 120,364 195,019 | 58.5 | $4.5 | 57.5 
| Transportation (yardmasters, switch tenders, hostlers) 13,502 12,066 21,893 pe 62.0 | 69.0 
| Transportation (train and engine service) 239,716 | 187,913 314,395 | 84.5 | 76.5 | 84.0 
"#2 Employees paid on a daily basis 
| Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 
— 
































personnel-- 
conductors, 


Train-and-engine service 


locomotive engineers, firemen, 


brakemen, and flagmen--constitute the highest 
railroad wage earners. 


aid major group of 


hey averaged 84.5 cents per hour in March 1937. 


Maintenance-of-way and structures employees, 
on the other hand, constitute the lowest paid 
group of employees. They averaged approxi- 


ately 45.5 cents per hour. Average hourly 


earnings in March of this year for most of 


the other groups of railroad employees were 
about midway between these two levels. 
Approximately 1,100,000 workers had jobs 
in March. This was a 
about 20 


Railroad employment 


on Class I railroads 


gain in employment of percent 


compared with March 1933. 


arrange for the transportation of passengers 


and freight, and perform numerous other 


professional and clerical and skilled and 
unskilled 
efficient operation of 
of railroad workers vary so widely 


Interstate Commerce Commission distinguishes 


jobs required for the safe. and 


trains. The duties 


that the 


seven broad classes of employees -- based 
largely on the nature of the work they 
perform. These seven groups in turn are 


subdivided into more than 100 specific occu- 
pations. An analysis of the wage statistics 
of the 
upon compensation received for straight time 
actually worked shows 


railroad 


Interstate Commerce Commission based 
a wide range in the 


hourly earnings of workers in the 








larger 


groups and in important occupations 


within each group. Passenger-locomotive 


engineers, for instance, averaged $1.30 per 


hour in March 1937, contrasted with approx- 


imately 35 cents per hour for section men 


who construct and repair railroad track and 


roadbed. Train dispatchers who direct the 
movement of trains earned on the average 
$1.24 per hour, as against 69.5 cents for 
telegraphers, telephoners, and towermen 
and 67 cents for ’ 
Station agents, who A eS 
also act as teleg- ‘ ? 

vr ' 
raphers and report . / — 

& 


the movement of trains 


and receive and turn 





over running orders 
to passenger and 
freight locomotive 
engineers and con- 
ductors. 

Group I. Exec- 
utives, Officials, 


and Staff Assistants. 


This group, which 
comprises’7 slightly 
more than ll] percent 


of all railroad 


employees, is made 
up of executives, 
officials, and staff assistants. They are 
employed largely on a salary basis and for 


this reason no hourly earnings are available. 

Group II. Professional, Technical, and 
Clerical Employees. Clerks, stenographers, 
office help make up the bulk of 
With them are also 
different 


and other 
employees in this group. 
included, 
occupations as 


however, such widely 


traffic and claim agents, 


company police and watchmen, and janitors 


and cleaners. The group comprised nearly 


16 percent of all railroad employees in 


March and earned on the average about 63 
cents per hour. 

Office clerks-- about one-half of 
the group -- averaged 64.5 cents per hour. 
This compares with 58.5 cents in March 1933 


and 62.5 cents in March 1929. Stenographers 


and typists -- the next largest group -- earned 
on the average 60 cents per hour this March, 
as against 54.5 cents per hour in March 1933 
and 60.5 cerits per hour in March 1929. 








Group III. Maintenance-of-way and 
Structures Employees. 
and repair the thousands 
and roadbed and the 


These workers inspect 
of miles of track 
intricate train-signa] 
and telegraph systems used by the railroads 
in the movement of trains. They make addi- 


tions, alterations, and improvements to 


existing railroad structures, such as 
freight and passenger 
fixed equipment. 

one-fifth of all 


railroad 


bridges, tunnels, 
depots, and other Nearly 
employees 
are engaged in this 
type of work. 

In March 1937 
maintenanc e-of-way 
and structures em- 
ployees averaged 45.5 
cents per hour, com- 
pared with 42 
in March 1933 and 44.5 
cents in March 1929. 


cents 


The wide variations 


in average hourly 
earnings of workers 
employed in this 
group are illustrated 
by a selected sample 
of outstanding occu- 
The average 


these 


pations. 


earnings for workers in 


hourly 


selected occupations were-- 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 
MARCH MARCH MARCH 
1937 1933 1929 


Signalmen and signal maintainers $0.81 $0.73 $0.79 
Bridge and building carpenters 63 - 568 - 628 
Gang or section foremen ... -60 - 548 - 608 
Section MOM «se sc cw esves - 358 -3ls 30 
Extra gangmen - 346 - 30 - 358 


Group IV. Maintenance-of-Equipment and 
Stores Employees. Nearly 3 out of every 10 
persons employed by Class I railroads in 


March had jobs keeping the railroad's rolling 
stock in good condition. Most of these wage 
earners were skilled their 
helpers inrepair shops--blacksmiths, boiler- 
men, carmen, electrical workers, machinists, 
sheet-metal workers, etc. -- who inspect and 
overhaul locomotives and cars. A few were 
employed in engine houses and power plants 


workmen and 
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and in handling stores of coal, timber, 
oil, and water. 
Hourly earnings, averaged for all 
maintenance-of-equipment and stores em- 
loyees, were 64.5 cents in March, as 


pi 


against 57 cents in the corresponding 


month of 1933 and 63 cents in March 1929. 
For some of the important occupations 


among maintenance-of-equipment workers 


hourly earnings averaged-- 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 
MARCH MARCH MARCH 
1937 1933 1929 


Blacksmiths . - $0.83 $0.746 $0.82 
Boilermakers ... «+e - - B48 75 -82 
Mechiniste ..<«<ce+seees - 828 . 734 - 808 
Sheet-metal workers .... . - 82 . 736 - 80s 
Electrical workers ..... -81 ofS . 798 
RE « 6c 6 wks 4 eee - 748 668 . 738 
Skilled trades helpers ... .58 -52 57 
General laborers .....-. -378 33 - 408 

Group V. Transportation Workers Other 


than Train, Engine, and Yard Service Employees. 
Train dispatchers, telegraphers, telephoners, 
and towermcn, station agents, freight, 
platform, and warehouse truckers, barge and 
ferryboat workers, and crossing-and-bridge 
flagmen and gatemen make up the bulk of this 
railroad employees which comprise 
Average earn- 


group of 
about 12 percent of thetotal. 
classes of workers in this 
group were 58.5 cents in 
March of this year, compared with 54.5 cents 
in March 1933 and 57.5 cents in March 1929. 

load and unload 


ings for all 


broad combined 


Freight truckers’ who 
shipments of freight at stations, platforms, 
and warehouses are oneof the largest classes 
of employees in this These workers 
averaged 45.5 cents per hour inMarch. 
earnings for transportation workers in a 
few selected occupations exclusive of train, 


engine, and yard service jobs were-- 


group. 
Hourly 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 
MARCH MARCH MARCH 
1937 1933 1929 


Train dispatchers . . - « $1.24 $1.10 $1.24 
Telegraphers and towermen . . -698 -628 -68 
Station agents ....... -67 - 598 -65 
Station and platform truckers .45¢ -408 46 
Barge and ferryboat workers .  .67 .59 -62 


3408 O—37——2 


Crossing-and-bridge flagmen and gatemen-- 
paid on a daily basis--earned on the average 
$2.50 per day this March, compared with $2.35 
in March 1933, and $2.55 in March 1929. 

Group VI. Transportation Workers in 
Train, Engine, and Yard Service. 


composed of two 


This group 
of employees is major 
divisions--train-and-engine service workers, 
who make up the crews operating passenger 
and freight trains, and yard service employees 
who work in railroad yards and handle loco- 
motives between "runs." Train-and-engine 
service workers constitute about 20 percent 
of all railroad employees, but yard service 
workers comprise only 1 percent of the total. 


Among train-and-engine service personnel, 
workers employed in passenger service earned 
considerably more than workers engaged in 
similar occupations in freight transportation. 
Hourly earnings for workers inthe four major 
occupations in passenger service were-- 

AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 


MARCH MARCH MARCH 
1937 1933 1929 


Engineers . . or - $1.30 $1.18 $1.23 
Firemen and helpers ..... 1.04 .914 .998 
GComfestermG << ese estes .95 . 854 . 948 
Brakemen and flagmen .... . 674 .60 . 668 


In through-freight service--that is, the 
movement of solid cars of freight for long 
distances--the same class of workers averaged-- 

AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 


MARCH MARCH MARCH 
1937 1933 1929 


Engineers . - $1.04 $0. 938 $1.02 
Conducter@e « se se tevene - 83 -76 -838 
Firemen and helpers ..... . 78 - 708 - 778 
Brakemen and flagmen .... - 664 . 598 - 658 


Yard service employees averaged 69 cents 
per hour in March 1937 -- exactly the same 
amount as in March 1929. In March 1933 they 
averaged approximately 62 cents per hour. 
Switch tenders averaged 64 cents per hour 
this March, as against 58 cents in March 
1933 and 64.5 centsin March 1929. Hostlers-- 
workers who handle and service locomotives 
while in the railroad yard--received 70.5 
cents per hour in March 1937, as against 
63.5 cents in March 1933, and 71.5 cents 
per hour in March 1929. 
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EXPERIENCE WITH SILICOSIS UNDER THE WISCONSIN 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACT 


Max D. Kossoris 
BurReEAu OF LaBOR STATISTICS 


During the last 
providing 


2 years 
compensation 


disease under 


nine 
for workers 

Wisconsin disability from silicosis has 
the workmen's compensation 
experience of this State discloses some of 


disabled 


States have enacted legislation 
because of silicosis. [In 
been covered as an occupational 
law since 1919. The 18 years' 
the difficulties and problems 


involved in handling cases of disability from silicosis. 


The problem of compensating workers 
of silicosis presents many 
more difficulties than that of compensating 
workers for type of industrial 
injuries. In an accidental injury, such as 
a broken arm or the loss of an eye, or ina 
fatal accident, the injury to the worker is 
instantaneous and beyond question. Silicosis, 
on the other hand, develops slowly over the 
years during which the worker is exposed to 
dust containing small particles of silica 
which lungs. In some cases 
workers go for as long as 20 or even 30 
years without being aware of the slow 
development of the disease. 


disabled because 


the usual 


damage his 


Medical opinion indicates that workers 
Silicosis, but rather that 
the disease weakens their lungs, and that 
infections, generally tuberculosis or pneumonia, 
set in much more easily and often terminate 
fatally for the diseased worker. But even 
after developed, it is, 
except in advanced cases, not disabling to 
the worker. If shifted to an occupation 
which does not involve exposure to sand or 
stone dust containing silica, the worker may 
never reach the stage at which he is completely 
disabled from industrial employment. 


do not die from 


Silicosis has 


Because of the slowness in the develop- 
ment of silicosis and the fact that a worker 
afflicted with 
jobs several 


the disease may have changed 
before being disabled, 
which employer shall be 
meeting the claim of the 
disabled worker for compensation benefits was 
raised very early before the Industrial 
Commission of Wisconsin. Shall it bethe last 


times 
the question as to 
responsible for 


employer who exposed a worker to silica dust, 
or shall the compensation to be awarded be 


pro rated among all employers for whom the 
individual worked during the development of 
the disease? For practical reasons, it was 
decided that the last employer should be 
held liable for the total amount. But 
suppose the worker came down with silicosis 
while working for an employer at a job 
which did not involve exposure to _ silica 
dust, could he then get compensation from 
his present employer? The Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin decided that he could not, because 
there had to be a direct relationship between 
the disease and the work performed for the 
employer. Could the employee then recover 
from the last employer who exposed him to 
silica dust? The court held that he could 
not bring a claim against 
employer because he had not been disabled 
while working for that employer. 
circumstances, then, a 
obtain compensation from anyone. 


such a former 


Under such 


worker could not 


As a result of these decisions many 
workers wholly or partially disabled by 
Silicosis were unable to collect compensa- 
tion for their diseased condition. Many of 
them were discharged by their 
after medical examinations disclosed some 
stage of silicosis. Such 
often made at the insistence of 
companies who did not want to pay the entire 
costs of compensating a worker should he 
finally be disabled by the disease. For 
similar reasons other employers have refused 
to give employment to workers with partially 
developed cases of silicosis. 


employers 


dismissals were 
insurance 


Several legislative attempts have been 
made to overcome some of the difficulties 
in determining the employer's liability for 
the diseased condition of his former employees. 
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In 1933 an amendment to the Wisconsin workmen's 
compensation law made it possible for disabled 
workers to collect benefits although their 
disability developed after they had been 
discharged or laid off by the concern which 
last exposed them to the disease. The 
Wisconsin courts invalidated this amendment 
that compensation could be 
permitted only if a worker was able to 
establish an actual wage loss caused by 
the disability. But workers who were no 
longer on a company's pay roll could not 
prove actual wage loss and therefore could 
not collect compensation for theirdisability. 


by insisting 


Because of these difficulties, the 
Wisconsin legislature in 1935 made two amend- 
ments to its workmen's compensation law. The 
first safeguards the right of an employee to 
claim for damages at the time he 
disabled, even though an earlier 
claim may have been dismissed because his 
disability could not be proved at that time. 
with a 
stage of silicosis who have 


file a 


becomes 


The second stipulates that workers 
nondisabling 
nevertheless been barred from their regular 
occupations because of medical examinations 
may be awarded compensation by the Industrial 
Commission up to 70 percent of their annual 
earnings for the purpose of training themselves 
for other jobs which do not involve exposure 
to silica dust. Both amendments establish a 
definite connection between compensation and 
actual wage loss to completely or partially 
disabled workers, and thus attempt to meet 
the standards outlined by the State court. 
As yet the court has not passed upon 
these amendments. 


CLAIMS AND PAYMENTS IN WISCONSIN 


The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin 
engaged in studying the State's 
experience with silicosis claims under its 
workmen's compensation law. The number of 
claims for disability from silicosis grew 
@radually from 1 in 1920 to 62 in 1932. 
In 1933 the number rose sharply to 167 and 
in 1934 to 298. Examination of the claims 
filed during 1933 and 1934 disclosed that 
(1) a considerable number of unemployed 
workers had applied for compensation in the 


is now 


hope that they would receive some monetary 
award, although many of them could not prove 
any disability due to silicosis, and (2) that 


many workers discharged or refused employment 


after medical examination promptly filed 
claims with the Industrial Commission. 
The average compensation per case of 


which resulted in 


Over a period of 15 


silicosis in Wisconsin 
disability was high. 

years the average payment per case of 
silicosis was about $3,430. In 1927, it was 
as high as $7,000. The average compensation 
per case of accidental injury, on the other 
hand, was about $217 over the 15-year period. 
A single silicosis case, therefore, was 
equivalent on the average to about 16 cases of 
accidental injuries interms of compensation. 


costs and the fact that 
liable for the entire 


These high 
the last employer is 
amount of compensation due a disabled worker 
are largely responsible for much of the concern 
employers and insurance companies feel about 
of compensation for silicosis. 
Employers are often held liable for the 
payment of full compensation, although the 
disabled worker may have been employed for 


the question 


a short period of time in comparison 
the length of time normally 


to reach a disabling 


only 
with 
for silicosis 
Similarly, insurance companies may be burdened 
with the payment of full compensation costs 
to a disabled worker despite the fact that 
the particular 
only recently taken over the insurance risk 
These facts largely explain 
companies on 


required 
stage. 


insurance company may have 
of the employer. 
the insistence of 
physical examinations of all workers employed 
itn industries with a silicosis hazard, as 
the tendency of 


insurance 


well as for 
dismiss workers who 
the disease. 


employers to 
show early symptoms of 


Several instances in Wisconsin industries 
indicate different methods of handling cases 
of silicosis and paying compensation to 
diseased workers. One of the self-insured 
iron-mining companies became very much inter- 
ested in the silicosis problem and gave all 
of its men a medical examination. Where 
advanced stages of silicosis found, 
fairly good-sized settlements made 
with the workers. Where silicosis was found 


were 
were 





in incipient and less advanced stages, minor 
were though no 
Inall, this partic- 
payments in about 100 
instances without waiting 


to be filed with the 


settlements made, 
disability was present. 
ular 


even 
company made 
cases, in many 


for claims against it 
Industrial Commission. 

In another case a company in the metal- 
industry group 


in the State. 


was discontinuing operations 
It had all of its employees 
examined, any was 
found advised the diseased workman 


silicosis 
to file 
a claim against the insurance carrier. About 
are reported 


and wherever 


56 claims against this company 
to have cost the 
$100,000, most of 
compromise settlements. 


carrier 
paid out in 


insurance over 


which was 
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In contrast with the general practice of 
discharging men wholesale whenever any trace 
of silicosis was indicated by medical exam- 
ination, alarge self-insured foundry followed 
a procedure both more humane and much less 
costly. All of its employees were examined 
and those with silicosis but with no disability 


were shifted to other occupations without 
silicosis hazard. Inthe one case of advanced 
Silicosis compensation was paid and the 


services of terminated. 
Whereas other concerns 
deluged by claims for silicosis as a result 
of their wholesale discharge policy, this 
establishment kept its experienced men, and 
profited both from better efficiency and 


better morale among its workers. 


the employee were 
in the industry were 


se 


ANNUAL EARNINGS OF BITUMINOUS COAL MINERS IN 1935 


The annual earnings of all 
bituminous-coal employees combined during 
1935 averaged $915 before making deductions 
for such as purchase of tools and 
rental of safety lamps or 


which 


gross 


expenses 
explosives and 
other some miners must pay 
for out of their own pockets. Those who had 
employment throughout the entire year 1935 
earned $1,145 on the average. Nearly 4 out 
of every 5 miners had employment for 9 months 
or more during the year and averaged approx- 


imately $1,045 during 1935. 


equipment 


are generally paid on a semi- 
Workers receiving wages in 
each of the 24 semimonthly pay periods are 
considered to have worked throughout’ the 
entire year. The actual hours worked in 
half-month pay-roll periods, however, may 
vary considerably. For example, an employee 
may average 7 hours per day for 4 full days 
a week during the fall and winter and only 
3 to 4 half days a week during the spring 
and summer months. Earnings which workers 
may have received during the year from 
another employer in the coal-mining industry 


Miners 
monthly basis. 


or from an employer outside the industry are 
not included in the estimates. 

Nearly two-thirds of the bituminous-coal 
in each of the 24 
1935 earned 
workers 


workers who received pay 
semimonthly pay-roll periods in 
more than $1,000. Most of these 
earned less than $1,400 and only a few 
averaged as much as $1,800 per year. About 
1 out of every 6 miners earned less than 
$800, despite the fact that he received some 
pay regularly throughout the year. 


Forty percent of all  bituminous-coal 
miners earned less than $800 per year, 
irrespective of the length of their employ- 


ment, and 60 percent averaged less than $1,000. 
About 1 out of every 8 had a gross annual 
income of $1,40C or more. Out of every 
1,000 workers in the industry who received 
pay at some time or other during 1935-- 

216 earned less than $600 


175 " $600 and under $800 

218 ° $800 and under $1,000 
171 " $1,000 and under $1,200 
99 ° $1,200 and under $1,400 
80 ad $1,400 and under $1,800 
41 ” $1,800 and over 
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Underground bituminous-coal 


employees, engaged in digging, 
oadi and conveying the mined 
coal tothe surface and in various 
maintenance operations, make up 
the bulk of the employees in 
bituminous-coal mining. Under- 
ground employees’ wh received 
son pay at eact pay period 
throughout the year averaged 
approximately $1,135 in 1935. 
he average for all underground 
employees, regardless of the 
amount of their employment during 
the year, was $905. 
About one-eighth of the 


total number of workers employed 


at underground mines have surface 


or outside jobs. The average 
annual gross earnings of the 
regular workers in this group 
amounted to $1,18 935, 
compared with an average of $960 for all 


outside regardless of the amount of 
work they had during the year. The slightly 


earnings of outside employees compared 


workers, 


higher 
with inside workers is due largely to the some- 
reater regularity of their employment. 

Earnings in Major Coal Fields. About 60 


the bituminous-coal miners in 


= Rie 








SORTING AND SCREENING COAL AT A MINE TIPPLE 


TESTING MINE ROOF FOR SAFETY 


the three States 


West Virginia, 


the United States work in 
and Illinois. 
all the 
bituminous coal mined 1935. 
Miners employed the year round in West Virginia 
bituminous-coal fields received the highest 
1935. They 

$1,125 in 
$1,090 in 
percent 
in the 
some 


of Pennsylvania, 
These States produced 63 percent of 
in the country in 


annual 

$1,135, 
Pennsylvania 
Illinois. Sixty-eight 
of the miners 


earnings in 
with 


average 
averaged compared 


and 


included 
Pennsylvania sample worked 


time in each pay-roll period 
the year, as 
in West Virginia and 39 
in Illinois. 
average 
all 
regardless of 
they 


amounted to 


during against 55 
‘percent 
percent 
The 
income of 
employees, 
amount of 
during the 
$980 in Pennsylvania, compared 
with $945 in Illinois and $935 
in West Virginia. Out of every 
1,000 bituminous-coal miners 
employed these three 
States in in Pennsyl- 
332 and 361 
in West Virginia averaged less 
than $800 per year. 


yearly 
bituminous-coal 
the 
obtained 


wage 


work 
year, 


in each of 
1935, 304 


vania, in Illinois, 
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ENTRANCE RATES FOR COMMON LABORERS IN 1936 


Common laborers averaged slightly more 
than 43 cents per hour upon entering a job 
in industry in July 1936. Although entrance 
rates for individual concerns in the 20 
industries covered in the annual Nation-wide 


survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
ranged from 10 cents to $1 an hour, the data 
show that two out of every three common 


laborers 
cents per hour 


were paid between 37.5 and 52.5 


when starting on a new job. 


The highest entrance rate was received 
by common laborers in petroleum refining. 
It averaged 52.5 cents per hour. The lowest 
average rate (29.5 cents) was paid to laborers 
in the fertilizer industry. In building con- 


struction common laborers started at 5l 
cents per hour and in the public utility 
industries, which include electric light 


and power, street railways, and manufactured 
and natural gas, the entrance rate averaged 


43 cents per hour. 


Among 
industries 
(in cents) 


the otHer important manufacturing 
the average hourly entrance rate 
on July 1, 1936 was-- 


46.5 in automobile parts 

45.5 in slaughtering and meat packing 
45.0 in iron and steel 

44.0 in cement 

44.0 in glass 

42.5 in foundries and machine shops 
41.5 in paper and pulp 

38.0 in brick, tile, and terra cotta 
38.0 in sawmills 


In the North the hourly entrance rate 
for common laborers averaged 46 cents, as 
against 33.5 cents inthe South. Considerable 
variations from these average rates were 
found in both the North and the South. In 
the North common laborers averaged slightly 
more than 50 cents per hour in Washington, 
Oregon, Montana, and Nevada. They averaged 
49 cents per hour in Illinois, 46 cents in 
Massachusetts and Ohio, 45.5 cents in New 
York, 45 cents in Pennsylvania, 43.5 cents 
in Michigan, 42.5 cents in Connecticut, and 


41 cents in South Dakota. In the South the 
entrance rates varied from 46.5 cents in 
the District of Columbia and 42 cents in 
West Virginia to 25.5 cents 
South Carolina. 


in Arkansas and 


In cities with a population of a half 
millionormore, the entrance rate for common 
laborers was 49 cents per hour. It dropped 
to 43 cents per hour in cities of 100,000 
and under 500,000 In smaller 
cities the average rate was in the neighbor- 
hood of 42 cents per hour. 


population. 


the 
in the survey reported an average rate of 
50 cents per hour or more. 


Sixteen out of 117 cities covered 


Common laborers 


in Seattle were paid the highest average 
rate. It amounted to 57.5 cents. Among the 
other cities in which the hourly entrance 


rate averaged 50 centsormore were Portland, 
Oreg.; Oakland and San Diego, Calif.; 
Paul; Milwaukee; Chicago; South Bend; Cleveland; 
Elizabeth, N. J.; and New York City. 


St. 


Fourteen cities in the South reported 
an average entrance less than 30 
cents per hour. The lowest average hourly 


rates (22 cents) were reported in Jacksonville, 


rate of 


Fla.; and Charleston, S. C. 
Averaged for the country as a whole, 
white common laborers received nearly 45 


This about 10 cents 
per hour more than the average entrance rate 
reported for Negro laborers. In the North 
Negro common laborers received onthe average 
the same rate as white 
laborers. Both groups averaged 46 cents per 
hour. In the South the entrance rate for 
white common laborers was 37 
against 29.5 cents for Negroes. 


cents per hour. was 


entrance common 


cents, as 


In 13 industries for which entrance 
rates for common laborers are available over 


the period 1926 to 1936, the rate averaged 
42.5 cents per hour in 1926, as against 
slightly more than 43 cents in 1929, 33.5 


cents in 1933, 42 cents in 1934, and nearly 


43.5 cents per hour last year. 
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BUSINESS PROFITS AND LOSSES FOR FIRST QUARTER OF 1937 


T} 


mercantile 


by the 
$370,800,000, 4s 
the first 


the first quarter 


for the corresponding period of 


e net profits 


against 
3 months of 1936, 


of 1932, 


of 227 industrial and 
concerns and 32 public utilities 
for the first quarter of 1937 are estimated 
Federal Reserve Board of New York at 
$252,900,000 
$55,700,000 
and $447,700, 


1929. 


for 
for 


First 


000 


and textiles, 
paper products, and railroad equipment reported 
net profits more than twice as large as last 
First quarter profits of 12 automobile 
smaller 


year. 
companies 
than for the first 3 months of 1936. 
of industries -- machinery 


and tools, paper and paper 


Five 


were somewhat 


groups 
metals and mining, 


machinery and tools, 


this 












































paper and 


year 











I NET PROFITS and LOSSES* 

| NUMBER First 3 months of-- 

| CORPORATION GROUPS ad 

| COMPANIES 1929 1932 19 36 1937 

| - 

} Total** . 259 $447,700,000 $55,700,000 |$252, 900,000 |$370,800,000 

i| 

| iE og 4s 6 Rk a 12 92,900,000 2,400,000 65,500,000 58,900,000 

| Automobile parts 25 23,800,000 3,400,000 12,600,000 17,600,000 

|| Building supplies ...... 7 4¥,300,000| 1,700,000} 1,000,000; 4,100,000 

Chemicals and drugs 16 45,300,000 | 17,300,000 31,900,000 38,000,000 

} Clothing and textiles . 6 400,000 200,000 500,000 1,200,000 

|| Electrical equipment ..... 6 25,800,000 3,300,000 13,100,000 20,200,000 

|| Food and food products 29 38,800,000 | 25,700,000 26,600,000 27,400,000 
Household equipment... 6 2,400,000 900,000 700,000 1,200,000 
Machinery and tools ...... 12 6,500,000 2,900,000 3,800,000 8,000,000 
Metals and mining ...... 20 17,200,000 | ro profit or loss 14,900,000 23,300,000 
Office equipment ....... 6 7,500,000 1,000,000 4,600,000 6,700,000 
Paper and paper products 7 1,300,000 200,000 700,000 1,700,000 
Peirelemm...scses ‘ 18 23,200,000 4,000,000 18,400,000 33,200,000 

|| Printing and publishing... . “ 7,400,000 3,000,000 2,100,000 2,200,000 
Public whilities .. s+ 2 +0 32 51,100,000 | 39,100,000 35,400,000 37,300,000 
Railroads, Class I ..... 142 — 54,600,000| 27,600,000 14,100,000 
Railroad equipment 6 8,300,000 500,000 2,300,000 8,600,000 
ee ae ee 14 68,800,000 | 25,800,000 7,100,000 51,800,000 
a, 6 2,200,000 600,000 600,000 600,000 
Miscellaneous ........-. 27 21,300,000 2,500,000 11,100,000 1%,700,000 

* Losses in italic type. *** Not available. 
** Exclusive of Class I railroads, for which group 1929 data are not available. 
quarter profits of these 259 companies were products, petroleum refining, and railroad 


thus about 46 percent larger than in 1936, 
over six times as large as in 1932, 
17 percent smaller than in 1929. 

Net profits of the 14 steel companies 
included in the sample were more than seven 
times as large as in 
last year. Building 


and 


the first quarter of 


supplies, clothing 


equipment -- showed larger net profits this 
year than for the similar period of 1929. 

Net profits of 142 Class I railroads 
during the first 3 months of 1937 totaled 
$14,100,000, compared with net deficits of 
$27,600,000 last year, and $54,600,000 for 
the first quarter of 1932. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MAY 1937 


Employment and pay rolls in the combined 
89 manufacturing and 16 nonmanufacturing 
industries surveyed each month by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics continued to expand in 
May. About 77,000 workers were added to 
the pay rolls of these industries and the 
total weekly wage income of the workers 
employed rose by approximately $5,200,000 
from April to May. 

Comparisons of employment and pay rolls 
in the combined manufacturing and nonmanufac- 
turing industries in May 1937 with May 1936 
show an increase of more than 1,450,000 


workers and of nearly $70.900.090 in week} 


pay rolls over the year interval. 


In addition to the increase in factory 


employment from April toMay, gains in emp]loy- 


ment were registered in a number of non- 


manufactur ing 
coal mining, 


industries including bituminous 


metal mining, retail trade, 


public utilities, and private building con- 


struction. 


Employment declined in wholesale 


trade, anthracite mining, year-round hotels, 


and brokerage offices. The net increase in 


employment for all nonmamufacturing industries 
combined amounted to 73,000 workers. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


The gain in factory employment in May, 
while not as pronounced as in recent months, 
was nevertheless significant, as employment 
in manufacturing industries usually declines 
from April to May. Most of the increases in 
employment occurred in the durable-goods 
group of industries. Substantial gains were 
reported for brick, tile, and terra cotta, 
marble, slate, and granite, electric and 
steam car building, engines, turbines, and 
tractors, copper, lead, and Zinc smelting 
and refining, automobiles, and blast furnace: 
and steel mills. 


The most pronounced decreases in employ- 
ment from April to May were seasonal. The 
fertilizer industry reported a decline of 
30 percent, cottonseed -- oil, cake, and meal 
18.5 percent, and canning and preserving 
1l percent. Radios and phonographs showed 
a decline of nearly 16 percent due primarily 
to labor difficulties. Thirteen of the 14 
industries comprising the textile group 
reported declines in the number of workers 
employed. In the cotton-goods industry 
employment remained practically unchanged. 


DURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


Employment. Nearly 53,000 workers were 
added to the pay rolls of the durable-goods 
group of industries in May. The outstanding 
gains in employment from April to May were 


increases of 15,800 in transportation equip- 
ment and 14,100 in machinery manufacturing. 
Employment advanced by 11,100 in iron and 
in lumber, and 4,600 in stone, 


steel, 7,300 
glass. Slightly fewer workers 


clay, and 


were employed in nonferrous metals. 


The number 


of workers employed in the 


durable-goods group of industries this May 
was approximately 687,000 greater than in 


May a year 
reported an 


ago. All durable-goods groups 


increase in employment. over 


the year interval. The gains amounted to-- 


208,000 
172,700 
123, 400 
66,500 
58,200 
31,600 
26,100 


in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 


machinery manufacturing 
iron and steel 
transportation equipment 
lumber 

nonferrous metals 

stone, clay, and glass 
railroad repair shops 


Weekly Pay Rolls. The weekly wage 
income of the workers employed in manufacturing 
durable goods rose nearly $1,100,000 in May. 
The transportation-equipment group reported 
a rise in weekly pay rolls of slightly more 


than $1,100,000. 


Other increases in weekly 


wage disbursements amounted to $191,000 in 
machinery manufacturing, $71,000 in stone, 
clay, and glass, and $50,000 in iron and 
steel. Weekly pay rolls declined $122,000 
in railroad repair shops, $103,000 in non- 
ferrous metals, 


and $92,000 in lumber. 
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| ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
| MAY 4937, APRIL 4937, and MAY 4936 
= 
INDUSTRY NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL 
MAY APRIL MAY MAY APRIL MAY 
1937* 19378 1936 1937* 19378 1936 
= 
All industries . 8,557, 100 |8,553,000 |7,519, 200 $218,624 ,000 |$213,213,000 $164, 298,000 
Durable-goods groups: 4,325,400 |4,272,600 |3,638,900 | 122,165,000; 121,068,000 89,275,000 
Iron and steel . 946,700 935,600 774,000 30,749,000 30,699,000 20,466,000 
Machinery ° - | 1,814,800 1,100,700 906,800 32,099,000 31,908,000 22,567,000 
Transportation equipment 722,400 706 ,600 699,000 23,239,000 22,137,000 17,489,000 
Railroad repair shops 305,700 305,200 279,600 9,019,000 9,141,000 8,070,000 
Nonferrous metals 325,800 326,400 267,600 8,267,000 8,370,000 5,790,000 
LEP 6 we ke ee 649,700 642,400 583,200 12,409,000 12,501,000 9,957,000 
Stone, clay, and glass . 260,300 255,700 228,700 6,383,000 6,312,000 %,936,000 
Nondurable-goods groups: | 4,231,700 |4,280,400 |3,880, 300 91,459,000 92,145,000 75,023,000 
Textiles . « «+s 1,746,700 |1,790,700 |1,687,000 30,941,000 31,739,000 24,771,000 
Leather 306,400 318,000 285,300 5,666,000 6,127,000 %,457,000 
PE: ks he 715,900 715,900 682,300 16,917,000 16,408,000 14,523,000 
Tobacco .* 82,800 83,300 83,000 1,184,000 1,164,000 1,079,000 
Paper and printing . 572,000 569,300 528,400 15,757,000 15,579,000 13,483,000 
Gumiesig «1s sees $12,900 #19,400 370,600 11,294,000 11,303,000 8,734,000 
Rubber . ‘ 139,100 129,900 119,400 3,791,000 3,478,000 2,996,000 
Unclassified . . 255,900 253,900 224,300 6,409,000 6,347,000 %,980,000 
* Preliminary = Revised 
About $33,000,000 more was paid out declined 44,000 in textiles, 11,600 in 
in weekly wages by the durable-goods industries leather, 6,500 in chemicals, and 500 in 
this May than in May of last year. The tobacco. The level of employment in the 
increases affected all groups and varied in food manufacturing industries remained 
amounts from $950,000 in railroad repair unchanged from the preceding month. Employ- 


shops and $1,450,000 in stone, clay, and glass 
to $9,530,000 in machinery manufacturing and 
$10,280,000 in iron and steel. 


NONDURABLE-GOODS 


Eaployment. 


Substantial 
textile and leather manufacturing, 


INDUSTRIES 


declines in 


combined 


with smaller losses in chemicals and tobacco, 
resulted in anet reduction in employment of 
48,700 workers in the nondurable-goods group 


of industries. The 


number 


of 


workers 


ment advanced by 9,200 in 
2,700 in 
2,000 in 


tubes, 
approximately 


paper 
the 


group of industries. 


Comparisons 


nondurable-goods 
May 1936 indicate that approximately 351,000 


persons were returned to work over 
Aside from a slight reduction in 
in tobacco 
159,700 
in paper and printing, 


interval. 
the number of workers employed 
manufacturing, 
in textiles, 


employment 
43,600 


of employment in 
industries 


and printing, 
unclassified 


this 


advanced 


rubber tires and 
and 


May 








the 
with 


the year 





in foodstuffs, 


33,600 
19,700 in 
group of industries. 
the 


and 


42,300 in chemicals, 
l and 


00 in 
O inthe unclassified 
Weekly Pay Rolls. 


reduction in employment in 


leather, rubber, 


» 60 
Due largely to 
textiles 


leather with a corresponding decline in 


weekly pay rolls, the nondurable-goods 


industries as a whole reported a 
total 
ome of the workers employed. Declines 
$460,000 in 


weekly 


group of 


net decline of $686,000 in the weekly 


wage inc 
of $1,300,000 in 


leather 


textiles and 


more than offset increases in 
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pay rolls amounting to $509,000 in foodstuffs, 
$313,000 in rubber, $178,000 
printing, $20,000 in tobacco, 
in the unclassified group. 

Over the l12-month interval, 
1937, total 
nondurable-goods group of 
$16,440,000. 
affected all nondurable-goods 


in paper and 
and $62,000 


May 1936 
to May weekly wage payments to 
workers in the 
industries increased 
The 


groups 


nearly 
increases 


and amounts from $105,000 


VU 


ranged in 
in tobacco and $795,000 in rubber to $2,560,00¢ 
textiles. 


in chemicals and $5,670,000 in 





ly 
bd 


TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


More workers had factory jobs in May 


1929. 
the 


than at any time since November 


Similarly, weekly wage disbursements to 


IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


In other words, for every 1,000 


employed during the period 1923-25, 


factory 
workers 
employed 


1,022 were in manufacturing estab- 




















workers employed in these manufacturing lishments in May, compared with 1,021 in the 
establishments were higher than for any preceding month and 898 in May of last year. 
month since October 1929. Weekly pay rolls in manufacturing estab- 
Factory employment rose slightly in May lishments also increased slightly inMay to a 
and was about 14 percent higher than in May level 30 percent above May 1936. The Bureau's 
a year ago. The Bureau of Labor Statistics index stood at 105.1 in May, as against 104.9 
index of employment in manufacturing indus- in April, 80.8 in May of last year, and 100 
tries was 102.2 in May, as against 102.1 in for the 3-year period 1923-25. This means 
the preceding month, 89.8 in May 1936, and that for every $1,000 disbursed in wages 
100 as the average for the 3 years 1923-25. during 1923-25, manufacturing industries 
— a paid out $1,051 in May 
EMPLOYMENT & Pay ROLLS $1,049 in April, and $6808 
ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES in May a year ago. 

—e es 1923-25100 i, In the durable-goods 
| group of industries employ- 
w ment advanced 1.2 percent 
from April to May. It was 
- nearly 19 percent higher than 
in May 1936. Total weekly 
w payrollsfor workers engaged 
in producing durable goods 
60 rose slightly in May and were 
37 percent higher than in 

uo May of last year. 
In the nondurable-goods 
2 ” group of industries employ- 
ment declined slightly in 
, 0 May, but remained about 9 
BB. . B stncollge Mt $05 $6 Bi? MB M9 M30 B3/ M32 1953 M34 BIS $36 BV N38 | percent higher than in May 











a year ago. 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Factory employment in May averaged about 


Average weekly hours of work and average 






























































4c ours per week. This was a slightly hourly and weekly earnings in the five 
shorter workweek than in April but a slightly selected nondurable-goods industries in May 
longer workweek than in May a year ago. 1937 were-- 
Workers employed in manufacturing establish- Weekly hours: 
ments earned on the average 65 cents per hour 43.0 in paper and pulp 
in May--about 7s cents per hour more than in 40.5 in slaughtering and meat packing 
May 1936. The weekly wage income of factory 38.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
workers averaged $26.40 this May -- about 35.5 in petroleum refining 
$3.3 er week more than inMayof last year. 33.0 in tires and inner tubes. 
= —- — 7 
HOURS OF WORK AND FARNINGS IN INDUSTRIES MANUFACTURING STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS 
‘ewante an a 
HOURS OF WORK HOURLY EARNINGS WEEKLY EARNINGS 
MAY INCREASE OR DECREASE MAY INCREASE OR DECREASE MAY INCREASE OR DECREASE 
! !NDUSTRY 1937 we. MAY 1935 1937 we. ma 1935 193" on. 1057 aa 
| MAY 1037 MAY 1937 MAY 1937 MAY 19377 MAY 1937 MAY 1937 
| Percent Percent | Cents Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta |42.0 - 3.3 - 2.3 52.0 - 0.5 +15.6 {$21.90 - 3.2 +13.3 
| Cement, : i oe ee oe ee ee - 0.3 + 0.8 66.0 + 2.2 +16.4 25.95 + 1.86 +17.8 
Hclass 2 a me ek! - 2.5 + 3.9 68.0 + 0.3 +12.5 2.55 - 2.3 +14.6 
Marble, granite, and slate |40.5 + 3.7 - 1.9 66.0 + 0.58 - 1.4 26.85 * 2.28 - 2.0 
Pottery. ... 2... 141.0] - 1.0 | + 7.7 | 60.0 + 4.5 | +9.2| 24.45 | + 4.5 +23.0 
Tapia L 
In the five selected durable- goods Hourly earnings (in cents): 

industries the average weekly hours” and 96.5 in tires and inner tubes 
average hourly and weekly earnings in May 95.5 in petroleum refining 
1937 were-- 68.5 in slaughtering and meat packing 
Weekly hours: 59.5 in paper and pulp 

44.0 in foundries and machine shops 42.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing 

42.0 in sawmills F 

‘ : ; Weekly earnings: 

2.0 in brick manufacturing . , 

41.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills $33.60 - potreleun refining 

$8.6 1h aehensbiioes 31.90 in tires and inner tubes 

27.80 in slaughtering and meat packing 

Hourly earnings (in cents): 25.45 in paper and pulp 

89.5 in automobiles 15.95 in cotton-goods manufacturing 

86.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 

67.5 in foundries and machine shops —_ ererage woekig Neere «f werk ts 

58.5 in eeemaite automobiles and tires and tubes declined 

52.0 in brick manufacturing about 8 percent over the year interval, May 


Weekly earnings: 
9.75 


O05 


$ in blast furnaces androlling mills 
automobiles 

foundries and machine shops 
brick manufacturing 


sawmills 


wo w 


in 
75 
-90 
78 


in 
in 


~~ ~~ }O 


~m rm 


in 


1936 toMay 1937. Blast furnaces and rolling 
mills, brick manufacturing, slaughtering and 
meat packing, and petroleum refining also 
reported a shorter workweek. Foundries, 
sawmills, cotton-goods manufacturing, and 
paper and pulp averaged a slightly longer 
workweek this May than in May a year ago. 
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All of the 10 selected durable- and 


nondurable-goods industries reported higher 
the 


The largest 


average hourly earnings in May than in 


corresponding month of last year. 
the 12-month period amounted 


increases over 


to 31 percent in blast furnaces and rolling 


mills, 21 percent in slaughtering and meat 
refining, 
and 15 


manufacturing and cotton goods. 


packing and petroleum 18 percent 


in automobiles, percent in brick 


The average weekly wage of workers 
employed in all 10 selected industries 
advanced between May 1936 and May 1937, 
Outstanding gains over the year interva) 


were 27 percent in blast furnaces, 19 percent 


in cotton-goods manufacturing and slaughter ing 


and meat packing, 18 percent in petroleun 





EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING 


INCREASE OR DECREASE 


MAY vr 
APRIL 1 MAY 1936 
19377* TO add Ta 
MAY 1937 MAY 19317 


RETAIL TRADE Percent Percent 
Employment........ 3,516, 100 ¥ 3.9 + §.5 
Weekly pay roll... $67,232,000 * 1,9 713.2 
Weekly hours...... 43.5 - 0.3 - 0.9 
Hourly earnings... $0.55 * 3.3 + 6.9 
Weekly earnings... $22.20 + 0.9 + 5.4 

WHOLESALE TRADE 
Employment........ 1,457,300 - 1.2 * 7.3 
Weekly pay roll... $44,052,000 +0.9 +11.6 
Weekly hours...... 43.0 - 0.1 Wo change 
Hourly earnings... $0. 70 2.8 + 4.3 
Weekly earnings... $30.30 * 2.3 + €.0 

METAL MINING 
Employment........ 86 ,000 * 2.9 +28.6 
Weekly pay roll... $2,610,000 3. +67.1 
Weekly earnings... $32. 30 + 0.9 +29.9 

BITUMINOUS COAL 
Employment........ 356, 900 * 7,3 + 2.0 
Weekly pay roll... $7,495,000 +24.7 + 9.0 
Weekly hours...... 25.0 +15.0 - 4.8 
Hourly earnings... $0.90 * 2.0 +12.4 
Weekly earnings... $22. 20 +16.4 + 6.8 

TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
Employment........ 416,500 + 1.8 + 8.6 
Weekly pay roll... $12,898,000 * 3.7 +13.6 
Weekly hours...... 39.5 + 0.2 - 0.8 
Hourly earnings... $0.81 + 1.9 * §.7 
Weekly earnings... $30.85 > 3.3 + 4.6 








refining, 15 percent in foundries and machine 
shops and paper and pulp, and 13 percent in 
brick manufacturing. 

INDUSTRIES 


INCREASE OR DECREASE 


may APRIL 1937 | MAY 19% 
1937* To r 
May 1937 | MAY 1937 


HOTELS Percent Percent 
Employment......... 255, 200 - 0.8 * €.2 
Weekly pay roll.... $3,638,000 - 1.2 + 9.9 
Weekly hours....... 48.0 - 0.5 + 0.5 
Hourly earnings.... $0.30 + 0.3 + §.6 
Weekly earnings.... $14.60 - 0.5 + 5.5 

POWER and LIGHT 
Employment......... 302, 100 + 1.6 + 6.0 
Weekly pay roll.... $9,278,000 + 2.4 +12.1 
Weekly hours....... 40.0 e. 28 - 0.5 
Hourly earnings.... $0.83 2.0 * Fo 
Weekly earnings.... $33.35 + 0.8 + 5.6 

ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
Employment......... 195 , 700 + 0.5 + 2.4 
Weekly pay roll.... $5,995,000 , 3.8 + 6.0 
Weekly earnings.... $31.45 + 0.5 * 3.8 

LAUNDRIES 
Employment......... 210,600 + 2.0 + 5.6 
Weekly pay roll.... $3,582,000 + 3.6 + 7.6 
Weekly hours....... 43.5 + 0.4 - 1.0 
Hourly earnings.... $0.39 a + 3.0 
Weekly earnings.... $16.95 + 1.6 + 1.9 

DYEING & CLEANING 
Employment......... 52,400 + 4.4 1.6 
Weekly pay roll.... $1,079,000 ? 7.8 2.4 
Weekly hours....... 44.5 + 348 - 1.2 
Hourly earnings.... $0.47 + 0.8 + 0.8 
Weekly earnings.... $20.60 * 3.9 + 0.8 


* Preliminary 
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orkers BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN MAY 1937 





























tries 
1937, 
erval AGRICULTURE 
2rcent 
ering Farm Income. Cash income of farmers Irn addition, farmers received $33,000,000 
‘Oleun rom the sale of farm products in May was as Government payments in connection with 
em | estimated by the Department of Agriculture the agricultural conservation progra In 
mnt in at 3577,000,000 compared with $583,000.,006¢ April the revised total of Government pay- 
in Aprii anda $541,000,000 i: May of iast ments to farmers was $63,000,000 and in May 
| year. The income from farm marketings this 1936 it was $59,000,000. 
was about 7 percent larger than in the The total cash farm income nceluding 
| corresponding month a year ago. It was the Government payments amounted to $610,000,000 
| largest May income reported by farmers in May, as against $646,000,000 in the 
RE ASE since 1930. preceding month and $600,000,000 in May 1936. 
Y 19% 
TO 
Y 1997 
rcent —~<> 
4.2 
9.9 
0.5 
5.6 INDUSTRY AND TRADE 
5.5 
e volume of industria production advanced somewhat after the shar f decline 
in May remained at the level of the two which occurred in April, but output of 
6.0 preceding months. The Federal Reserve anthracite coal fell off considerably with 
12.1 Board's adjusted index, which makes allow- the arrival of warm weather. Crude petroleum 
0.5 ance for changes in the number of working production increased further during the month. 
7,3 days in the month and for the usual seasonal Department stores and variety stores re- 
5.8 variations in industrial activity, stood at ported anormal seasonal riseinsales. Mail- 
118 in Ma compared with 101] in May of last order sales showed little change from April. 
year and 100 as the average 
2. for the 3 years 1923- 
<p utput of some products, PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
3.5 notably iron, steel, cement, | sserAmes WEIS100 eee 
A. ——~ —_—____—_—— - —_——__ ———————————— 
and lumber advanced during 
the month. Production of A | wo 
5.6 other materials such as 
7.6 cotton and woolen goods and al Ww 4 | eo 
1.0 shoes continued at their ® ‘V 
3.0 high levels of recent months. a lao 
1.9 Silk mills, meat packing 
: establishments, and sugar sid | 
refineries reported substan- 
1.6 tial declines in volume of , le | 
2.4 output from April to May. 
. Shipments of iron ore \yp 
0.8 this May were larger’ than " 
0.8 | in the corresponding month y | 
of any preceding year. OW) WhO BP Tit? GES Blk BUS (26 (907 (Lb (929 (30 WS (932 (983 (38h (935 (936 (7 (398 
| Production of bituminous coal tt 4 














BUSINESS AND 


517,000 
trucks were assembled in 


Automobiles. Approximately 


passenger cars and 
May. This 
nearly 20,000 cars and trucks from April but 


56,400 May 


was a decline in output of 


an increase of compared with 
a@ year ago. 
Bituminous Coal. 
bituminous coal 
26,000,000 tons in 
and almost 28,700,000 
Building Construction. Reports 
1,549 that the 
building construction for which permits were 
May aggregated $147,800,000. The 
same cities reported building permits totaling 


and $119,600,000 in 


30,000,000 
in May, 


Nearly 


tons of were mined 


as against the preceding 


month tons in May 1936. 


from 


cities indicate value of 


issued in 


$176,200,000 in April 
7 


May of last year. 
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INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


Output of electric 
use totaled 9,710 millior 

May -- approximately 149 
than in 


Electric Power. 


power for public 


kilowatt hours in 


million kilowatt hours more April 


620 


in May 1936. 


and million kilowatt hours more. than 


Class | 


779,500 


. 


Railroad Freight Car Loadings. 


railroads loaded on the average 


in May. This compares with ar 
738,800 


month 


cars per week 


average of cars per week in the 


preceding and 670,300 cars per week 


in May a year ago. 


Steel. Output of steel ingots in May 
totaled 5,150,000 tons, compared wit} 
5,070,000 tons in April, and 4,050,000 tons 
in May 1936. 


ane a. 0 a 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN MAY 1937 


Employment in the Federal Service. The 


Government Service employed 
1,123,000 
Nearly 800,000 were employed inthe executive 
the 317,500 in the 
military service, 5,100 in the legislative, 
and 2,000 in the judicial service. 

P.W.A. Construction Projects. 
ment at the site of construction on projects 
directed by the Public Works Administration 
provided for 206,000 workers 
Their total wage income for the month amounted 
to $15,850,000. In April 
192,000 workers were employed at a pay roll 
of $15,240,000. 

Other Federal Government 
Projects. 
financed by 
the 


regular Federal 


approximately persons in May. 


branch of Government, 


Employ- 


jobs in May. 


approximately 


Construction 


Work on construction projects 


regular and by 


Reconstruction 


appropriations 

Finance 
employed 166,200 persons in May, as 
140,900 in April. Wage disbursements to 
these workers aggregated $16,070,000 in May, 
compared with $14,900,000 in the preceding 
month. 


Corporation 
against 


The Works Progran. Projects financed 
by the Works Progress Administration other 
than emergency conservation work and. that 


Ps .8. 


employed 


financed by The Works 
3,040,000 
engaged in these projects 
$132,400,000 in 


part of work 


Program nearly persons 


in May. Workers 


earned approximately wages 


during the month. 


Work. 
350,000 enrolled workers and camp instructors 


Emergency Conservation Nearly 
and supervisors were employed inthe Civilian 
Conservation Corps in May. Wage disburse- 
these workers totaled $16,700,000. 
In the preceding month about 369,300 persons 
received $17,500,000 in wages. 


ments to 


General Relief. Preliminary 
received by the Social Security Board fron 
98 cities indicate that about 714, 100 families 
$20,500,000 in 
emergency relief from public funds in May. 
In April the same cities reported 773,900 


reports 


and single persons received 


families andsingle persons receiving approx- 
imately $23,045,000 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO PRICES IN MAY 1937 


Wholesale Prices. Wholesale commodity 
prices declined slightly in May. They were 
about 11 percent higher, however, than in 
May a year ago, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics general index of wholesale 
commodity prices which stood at 87.4 in 





May, 
May a year ago, and 100 in 1926. 
these 
commodities which 
1926 
$88 in April, 


of 


compared with 88.0 in April, 


index numbers is that 


78.6 
The meaning 


the 


cost $100 at wholesale in 


could be purchased for $87.40 


and $78.60 in May 1936. 








INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 




















— ae 
i TEM 1926 } MAY MAY INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (-) 
1937 1936 MAY 1936 TO MAY 193” 
—E — —— 
Index Index Index Percent 
All commegities «2.2 2 see 100 87.4 78.6 + 11.2 
| 
Farm products ....++-+e-. 100 |} 89.8 75.2 + 19.4 
Rew materiale . 2s sss ee 100 87.1 75.8 + 14.9 
Semimanufactured articles .. 100 87.5 74.3 + 18.1 
| Finished products ...... 100 87.5 80.5 + 8.7 
jL 











Retail Food Prices. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index of retail food prices which 


covers the cost of 84 food products sold in 
51 cities scattered throughout the United 
States advanced slightly in May. It was 


nearly 9 percent higher than in May a year 


purchased in the country's retail markets in 
1926, 


consumers 


cents in May, 78.7 cents in April, 


cents in 


May 1936. This is the meaning of 
the Bureau's index of retail food prices which 
was 79.5 in May, 


as against 78.7 in 

















ago. For every dollar's worth of foodstuffs 73.4 im May a year ago, and 100 in 
—= 
AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 

— ESTA Ones INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) 
MAY 193" MAY 1936 MAY 1936 TO MAY 1937 
Cents Cents Cents Percent 
Bread, poum@ . «sss 8.6 8.2 + 0.4 + 4.9 
Butter, pound ..... 38.8 33.9 + 4.9 +14.5 
WEak, eeert 1... + 2 se 12.1 11.8 + 0.3 + 2.8 
Eggs, dozen ....e.e-s 32.1 31.0 + 1.1 + 3.5 
Potatoes, pound .... 3.6 3.4 + 0.2 + 5.9 
Lard, pound ...+-- 16.9 15.9 + 1.0 + 6.3 
Pork chops, pound ... 36.3 32.5 + 3.8 +11.7 
Round steak, pound . 38.1 33.4 + 4.7 +14.1 
Sugar, pound... 5.7 5.6 + 0.1 + 1.8 
Coffee, pound 25.4 24.4 + 1.0 + 4,1 
































paid on the average 
and 


1926. 
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